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I.      INTRODUCTION 

While  the  need  for  open  space  and  public  recreational  opportunities 
is  steadily  increasing  with  available  leisure  time  and  rising  personal 
income,  the  resources  to  provide  needed  open  space  are  dwindling  under  the 
steady  pressure  of  urban  development.  In  Boston,  as  in  other  urban  areas, 
lands  which  are  still  natural  in  character  are  scarce  and  generally  unpro- 
tected. In  this  city,  even  public  open  space  is  not  inviolate.  In  spite 
of  laws  requiring  legislative  approval  for  the  sale  of  parkland,  public 
open  space  has  been  squandered  for  private  as  well  as  public  purposes. 
Many  acres  of  park  land  have  been  lost  to  parking  lots,  churches,  schoc)ls, 
streets,  and  utilities.  One  of  the  city's  largest  and  most  handsome  parks 
was  consumed  by  airport  development. 

Yet  it  is  in  the  high  density  urban  areas  that  the  need  to  provide 
additional  public  open  space  and  expanded  recreational  opportunities  is 
most  acute.  In  both  high  and  low  income  neighborhoods,  open  areas  are 
needed  to  provide  contrast  and  relief  from  the  urban  environment.  And 
local  public  recreational  opportunities  are  most  needed  in  neighborhoods 
where  limited  income  and  mobility  prevent  families  from  traveling  to 
regional  recreation  areas  and  participating  in  commercial  recreation 
activities. 

If  this  city  is  going  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  residents,  it  must 
first  insure  that  further  encroachment  on  existing  park  land  will  not  be 
tolerated.  It  must  then  set  out  vigorously  to  claim,  or  reclaim,  for 
public  use  and  enjoyment  those  remaining  resources  which  have  open  space 
or  recreational  value. 

This  report,  which  was  prepared  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
at  the  request  of  the  Boston  Conservation  Commission  for  the  City,  establishes 
goals  and  sets  forth  a  policy  framework  for  the  future  of  open  space  in 
Boston.  It  provides  the  basis  for  a  detailed  open  space  and  recreation 
plan  and  program  of  implementation. 


II.     ANALYSIS  OF  EXISTING  PUBLIC  OPEN  SPACE 

A.  Amount  and  Distribution  of  Local  Open  Space 

In  each  category  of  local  open  space  -  neighborhood  parks, 
playgrounds  and  playfields  -  Boston  provides  overall  about  1/2 
the  open  space  recomnended  by  national  standards.  As  is  to  be 
expected,  certain  neighborhoods  have  more,  and  others  less,  than 
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their  share  of  local  open  space.  Generally,  those  neighborhoods 
which  are  most  deficient  in  total  acreage  are  the  high  density, 
inner  core  areas  such  as  the  North  End,  South  End  and  South  Cove. 
But  outlying  areas,  v;hich  may  have  more  open  space  in  relation 
to  their  population,  have  problems  in  that  the  distribution  of 
facilities  leaves  certain  areas  unserved. 

1.  Playgrounds 

Only  Charlestown  of  all   of  Boston's  Planning  Districts 
meets  national   standards   regarding  acreage.     The  areas  which 
are  most  deficient  include  3  downtown  neighborhoods  and  East 
Boston,  South  Boston  and  the  Fenway-Kenmore  area. 

Distribution  of  facilities   is  also  a  problem  in  Washington 
Park-Model    Cities,    Roslindale,   West  Roxbury  and  Hyde  Park.     In 
these  areas,  the  location  of  playground  facilities  is  such  that 
approximately  40%  of  or  more  of  the  population  lives  outside 
the  service  area  of  a  standard  sized  facility. 

2.  Playfields 

Although  very  few  residential   sections  are  outside  the 
service  area  of  a  playfield,  the  actual   acreage  of  playfield 
space  provided  in  Boston  is  low.     Nine  of  Boston's  fourteen 
planning  districts  provide   less  than   1/2  acre  per  1000  popu- 
lation rather  than  the  recommended  1.25  acres/lOOO.     Most 
deficient  are  the  South  End,  Jamaica  Plain-Parker  Hill, 
Washington  Park-Model   Cities,    Roslindale  and  West  Roxbury. 


3.  Neighborhood  Parks 

Some  of  Boston's  neighborhoods,  while  lacking  small 
neighborhood  parks,  are  within  a  reasonable  service  area 
of  the  city's  major  park  system.  Other  districts,  such  as 
Hyde  Park  and  West  Roxbury,  are  low  density  areas  and  have 
Less  need  of  small  local  parks  than  do  the  high  density, 
intown  areas.  The  most  critical  need  for  additional  park 
space  is  in  Charlestown,  East  Boston,  the  Central  area  (fJorth 
End,  South  Cove)  South  End  and  Dorchester.  Because  of  the 
distribution  of  existing  facilities,  parts  of  South  Boston, 
Brighton  and  Washington  Park-Model  Cities  also  need  additiohal 
neighborhood  parks. 
.8.  Condition  and  Character  of  Existing  Local  Facilities 

A  1957  survey  of  Boston's  local  public  open  space  showed  that 
slightly  less  than  1/2  of  all  the  facilities  surveyed  were  in 
poor  condition'  -  that  is,  they  had  major  deficiencies  and  were  in 
need  of  capital  improvements.  The  areas  in  which  condition  was 
particularly  poor  were  Charlestown,  Jamaica  Plain-Parker  Hill, 
Roslindale,  North  End  and  Washington  Park-Model  Cities.  Since 
that  time,  major  improvements  have  been  undertaken  through  the 
city's  Urban  Beautification  and  other  programs. 

The  1957  survey  also  found  that  Boston's  facilities  afforded 
local  residents  little  variety  or  richness  in  either  physical 
environment  or  recreational  opportunities.  A  general  charac- 
teristic of  open  space  sites  was  the  under-utilization  of 
available  space  and  resources.  This  problem  is  also  being 
corrected  through  the  improvement  programs  of  the  city  of  Boston 
Parks  and  Recreation  Department.  It  is  still  a  major  problem 
for  Boston  Housing  Authority  sites. 


C.  The  Major  Park  System 

The  main  element  of  Boston's  major  open  space  resources  is 
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a  system  of  interconnected  parks  and  parkv/ays  planned  in  the 
1870's  by  the  master  landscape  architect  Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 

This  park  system,  which  includes  the  Fens,  Olmsted  Park,  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  and  Franklin  Park,  provides  a  naturalistic  setting 
and  recreational  opportunities  for  neighborhoods  along  its  edges 
as  well  as  residents  of  the  entire  city.  However,  the  parks  have 
deteriorated  as  a  result  of  years  of  neglect  and  are  in  need  of 
total  restoration.  The  Muddy  River,  as  well  as  the  water  areas  in 
the  Fens,  are  stagnant  and  polluted. 

Extensions  of  the  main  body  of  the  Olmsted  system  exist  in 
linear  parks  along  the  Charles  River  embankment  and  the  South 
Boston  shoreline.  The  Olmsted  parks  are  connected  to  the  historic 
Boston  Common  &  Public  Garden  by  Commonwealth  Avenue -Mall.  The 
Common  &  Public  Garden,  while  very   beautiful,  are  also  in  need  of 
further  repair  and  restoration. 

Other  large  pieces  of  publicly  controlled  open  space  in  the 
city  of  Boston  include  the  Stoney  Brook  Reservation  and  the  parks 
and  parkways  which  connect  it  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum.  Two  marshes  on  the  Neponset  River  are  also  publicly 
owned,  as  is  most  of  the  land  along  the  edge  of  the  Neponset. 
Another  large  recreation  area  is  the  Orient  Heights  beach  in 
East  Boston  and  there  are  several  public  beach  areas  on  the 
Dorchester  shoreline. 

Boston's  major  public  open  space  shares  with  its  local 
facilities  the  problem  of  lack  of  variety  in  recreational  oppor- 
tunity. There  are,  for  example,  very  few  picnic  areas  in  the 


city  and  no  camping  facilities.     Public  boating  opportunities 
are  limited  in  relation  to  the  resources  available.     Winter  sports 
facilities  are  minimal.     With  the  exception  of  Stoney  Brook 
reservation  and  the  Neponset  Marshes,  there  are  few  public  open 
space  areas  v;hich  are  natural    rather  than   "naturalistic,"  and 
much  of  the  land  in  public  ownership  needs  massive  landscaping 
treatment. 

Boston's  major  parks  also  tend  to  suffer  from  a   lack  of  visual 
and  functional   cohesiveness.     Sometimes  this  is  the  result  of 
insensitive  integration  of  recreational    facilities  into  park  land 
or  conservation  areas,  or  the  lack  of  a  unified  landscape  treat- 
ment.    In  other  cases  parks  lack  cohesiveness  because  of  physical 
breaks  in  their  continuity  due  to  intruding  land  uses  or  traffic 
barriers. 

III.         DEMAND  FOR  PUBLIC  OPEN  SPACE    IN  BOSTON 

Measured  in  terms  of  national    standards  of  publicly  accesible  open 
space  per  unit  of  population,  Boston  has  only  about  half  the  open  space 
it  should.     Whereas  both  the  national    Recreation  Association  and  Urban 
Land   Institute  recommend  10  acres  of  open  space  per  1,000  population, 
Boston  has  Only  5.5  acres  per  1,000  population.     Furthermore,   demand  for 
open  space  and  recreational   opportunities  is  expected  to  increase  steadily 
in  the  future. 

Although  Boston's  population  dropped  severely  between  1950  and 
19.70,   recent  studies   indicate  that  out  migration  actually  slowed  during 
the  last  five  years  of  the  igeo's.-^     Because  of  the  increase  in  office 
jobs  and  apartment  construction  during  that  time,   it  is  expected  that 
Boston's  population  will    stabilize  or  perhaps  even  increase  slightly 
during  the  next  two  decades. 


1.   Boston- Redevelopment  Authority,   Population  and   Income  of  the  City 
of  Boston,   Recent  Evolution  and  Future  Perspective,  June,   1970. 


At  the  same  time,  it  is  projected  that  adult  participation  in 
outdoor  recreation  will  more  than  double  by  the  year  2,000.   Increased 
leisure  time  combined  with  increased  personal  income  will  contribute  to 
this  trend.  It  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  assume  a  demand  for  at 
least  twice  the  open  space  now  available  within  the  geographical  area 
of  the  City  of  Bostoo. 

IV.     RESOURCES 

There  are  basically  four  types  of  open  space  resources  existing 
within  the  geographical    limits  of  the  city  of  Boston  including: 

1.  Existing  public  open  space 

As  has  been  noted  in  the  analysis  of  existing  open  space, 
many  of  Boston's  parks  and  recreation  areas  are  deteriorated, 
and  some  sites  inventoried  as   "public  open  space"  are  unde- 
veloped or  underdeveloped.     Included  in  this  category  are 
some  M.D.C.,  holdings  on  the  Neponset  River  and  Dorchester 
Bay  shoreline,  as  well    as  certain  small    sites  in  neighborhoods, 

2.  Land  which  has   been  bypassed  by  private  development 
There  are  still    some  areas  in  Boston  where  site  conditions 

are  such  that  the  land  has,  to  date,  gone  undeveloped.     Such 
sites  include  at  least  two  former  gravel   quarries,   some  salt 
water  and  fresh  water  marshes  and  land  with  a  steep  slope 
or  rough  topography. 

3.  Land  which  has  been  in  estates  and  institutions 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  undeveloped  land  asso- 
ciated with  certain  of  Boston's  educational   and  correctional 
institutions  and  hospitals.     Some  undeveloped   land   is  also 
held  in  private  estates--particularly  in  Jamaica   Plain  and 
Roslindale.     These  sites  are  more  likely  to  be  considered 


2.  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council,  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan 
and  Program  for  Metropolitan  Boston.    Vol..    1,  April,    1969. 


desirable  for  residential  and  institutional  development  than 

those  sites  in  the  previous  category. 

4.  Developed  land  which  may  be  reclaimed 

Included  in  this  category  are  dumps,  parking  lots  and 
other  land  which  has  marginal  use.  These  sites  generally 
•have  lost  their  natural  characteristics.  They  sometimes 
appear  on  the  city's  tax  foreclosed  rosters. 
In  general,  the  larger  tracts  of  land,  whether  bypassed  or  re- 
claimable,  lie  on  the  fringes  of  the  city— or  at  least  outside  the  high-need, 
highly  developed  areas.  With  a  few  exceptions,  potential  resources  in 
the  high  density  areas  tend  to  be  small  public  or  privately  owned  sites 
which  have  lost  their  natural  characteristics.  There  are  few  undeveloped 
sites  anywhere  in  the  city  of  the  3-5  acre  size  appropriate  for  local  parks 
and  playgrounds. 

V.      DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  OPEN  SPACE  PLAN 

All  four  categories  of  open  space  resources  must  be  analyzed  in 
detail  for 

1.  ecological  importance. 

2.  visual  amenity. 

3.  recreational  opportunity,  including  the  degree  to  which 
the  site  could  satisfy  unmet  recreation  needs. 

4.  relationship  to  existing  and  anticipated  development 
patterns  and  transportation,  with  reference  to  the  structural 
qualities  of  the  environment. 

5.  degree  to  which  the  resource  is  threatened  by  development 
pressures  or  pollution. 

On  the  basis  of  this  analysis  and  existing  data  on  recreation 
needs  and  areas  of  unsatisfied  demand,  lands  required  for  open  space  will 
be  designated  in  an  Open  Space  Plan  for  the  city  of  Boston. 


VI.  OPEN  SPACE  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  goals  of  a  comprehensive  Open  Space  Plan  for  Boston  should  be  to: 

1.  Preserve,  protect  and  enhance  Boston's  existing  public 
open  space--from  small  neighborhood  parks  and  playgrounds 
to  major  parks  and  parkv;ays. 

2.  Greatly  expand  public  open  space  and  increase  the  diversity 
of  recreational  opportunities  available  at  both  the  city  and 
neighborhood  level. 

3.  Protect  Boston's  few  remaining  natural  resources--wetlands , 
woodlands,  streams  and  watersheds--from  urban  development.^ 

4.  Reclaim  for  public  use  and  enjoyment  Boston's  most  impor- 
tant natural  features--her  rivers  and  harbor. 

5.  Increase  the  visual  amenity  of  Boston's  neighborhoods  and 
■  transportation  corridors. 

6.  Protect  scenic  areas,  vistas  and  historic  areas. 

7.  Increase  public  access  to  public  open  space  areas. 

VII.  GENERAL  POLICIES 

In  order  to  achieve  the  stated  goals,  an  open  space  action  program 
must  be  developed  which  includes  acquisition  of  fee  and  less  than  fee  in- 
terests in  land,  creation  of  special  zoning  districts  and  enforcement  of 
zoning  regulations,  capital  improvement  programs  for  new  and  existing 
open  space  areas,  water  pollution  abatement  projects  and  other  activities. 
Such  a  program  should  be  based  on  the  following  general  policies  and 
specific  recommendations. 

1.  All  wetlands,  riverbanks,  coastal  wetlands  and  beach  areas 
shall  be  publicly  acquired  or  controlled. 

2.  Historic  buildings  and  areas  will  be  identified  and  protected, 

3.  Where  necessary  to  meet  recreation  demands  in  resource  poor 
areas,  blighted  or  vacant  land  will  be  acquired  and  developed 
as  open  space  or  recreation  facilities. 
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4.  Existing  public  open  space  will  not  be  diverted  to  other 
uses  except  under  exceptional  circumstances,  and  where  replace- 
ment land  is  provided,  ! 

5.  Land  acquisition  for  open  space  purposes  v/ill  be  carried 

out  at  both  the  neighborhood  level  and  city  scale  simultaneously. 

6.  There  will  be  increased  public  involvement  in  providing 

all  residents  with  the  recreation  opportunities  usually  limited 
to  the  affluent, 

7.  A  full  range  of  legal  mechanisms  from  zoning  and  scenic 
easements  to  outright  acquisition  will  be  employed  in  the 
protection  of  open  space.  Incentives  for  private  conservation 
activity  will  also  be  used, 

VIII.   SPECIFIC  POLICY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A,  Neighborhood  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Facilities 

As  has  been  noted  above,  almost  all  of  Boston's  neighborhoods 
are  deficient  in  some  type  of  local  open  space;  and  many  existing 
facilities  are  inadequately  developed  or  improperly  maintained. 
New  sites  will  be  acquired  and  existing  sites  improved  according 
to  the  following  policies: 

1.  Local  public  open  space  will  be  measured  against  a  standard 
of  5  acres  per  1,000  population  or 

1.5  acres/1,000  for  playgrounds, 

1,5  acres/1,000  for  playfields, 

2.0  acres/1,000  for  neighborhood  parks. -^ 

2.  Highest  priority  for  capital  expenditures  shall  accrue 
to  neighborhoods  with  high  density  and  low  income  and  to 
neighborhoods  most  deficient  in  open  space. 

3.  A  diversity  of  recreational  opportunities  and  physical 
environments  will  be  provided  within  each  neighborhood. 


3.  An  additional  5  acres  of  open  space  per  1,000  population  sliould  be 
provided  in  major  parks  serving  large  districts  or  the  entire  city. 


4.  Neighborhood  facilities  will    be  provided  within  the  safe 
walking  distance  of  the  people  they  are  intended  to  serve—    i 
including  the  wery  young  and  the  very  old.  i 

5.  Local    public  open  space  will   be  designed  to  sustain  inten- 
sive, year-round  use. 

6.  Wherever  possible,  open  space  and  recreation  facilities 
will    be  interconnected  and  will   serve  to  link  other  public 
and  institutional    facilities  such  as  schools,  churches  and 
libraries. 

7.  Conmunity  participation  will    be  enlisted  in  open  space 
planning,  design,   supervision  and  maintenance. 

B.     Charles,  Neponset  and  Muddy  Rivers,  and  Mother  Brook 

Boston's  waterways  not  only  offer  unique  opportunities  for 
mobile  recreation,   but  serve  to  define  and  structure  the  form  of 
the  city.     Where  riverbanks  are  landscaped,  they  provide  considerable 
amenity  to  adjacent  areas   including  residential   neighborhoods. 
Specific  policies  aimed  at  protecting  the  rivers  and  Mother  Brook 
for  public   use  are  as   follows: 

1.  The  entire  length  of  the  riverbanks,  as  well   as  fresh 
water  marshes  and  wetlands,   should  be  in  public  ownership. 

2.  Where  they  do  not  now  exist,   linear  parks   should  be  devel- 
oped along  the  waterways  and  landscaping,  trails  and  recreation 
facilities  provided.      Public  opportunities  for  water-based 
recreation  will   be  promoted.     Where  they  still   exist,  natural 
river  edges   should  be  preserved. 

3.  Projects  related  to  abatement  of  pollution  in  these  rivers 
will    receive  high  priority   for  public  action. 

4.  Wherever  possible,   local   open  space  and  river-oriented 
linear  parks  should  be  connected. 


C.  Boston  Harbor  and  Dorchester  Bay 

Boston's  most  important  natural  resource  is  her  harbor  and 
its  islands.  After  a  long  period  of  deterioration  and  neglect, 
the  harbor  offers  a  challenging  opportunity  for  recreational 
development.  The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  has  received 
legislative  authorization  to  acquire  privately  owned  portions 
of  the  Boston  Harbor  Islands  in  accordance  vn'th  a  public  recreation 
plan  prepared  by  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council.  The 
remaining  publicly  held  islands,  including  Long  Island,  and  the 
Boston  Harbor  shoreline  should  be  developed  in  line  with  that 
plan  and  the  following  policies: 

1.  All  future  uses  of  the  harbor  islands  and  shoreline  should 
either  derive  benefit  from  or  contribute  to  a  waterfront  . 
location. 

2.  All  of  the  harbor  islands  should  be  in  public  ownership 
and  available  for  public  use  and  enjoyment. 

3.  The  entire  shoreline  of  Dorchester  Bay  from  Castle  Island 
to  the  Neponset  River  should  be  publicly  owned. 

4.'  As  uses  along  the  waterfront  of  Boston  Inner  Harbor  change, 
a  pedestrian  right-of-way  should  be  provided  at  the  water's 
edge  and  appropriate  sites  reserved  for  public  open  space. 

5.  Scenic  vistas  of  the  harbor  should  be  protected  through 
easements. 

6.  Convenient  and  inexpensive  public  transportation  should 
be  provided  to  shoreline  recreation  areas  and  the  islands. 

7.  Salt  water  marshes  and  tidelands  which  are  necessary  to 

the  maintainence  of  marine  life  should  be  stringently  protected. 

8.  A  concerted  water  pollution  abatement  program  having  the 
full  commitment  of  the  city,  M.D.C.  and  other  state  and  federal 
agencies  must  be  inaugurated. 


D.  Other  Major  Open  Space 

Recreational  development  of  the  harbor  islands  v/ill  help  to 
meet  the  demand  for  regional  open  space.  However,  additional 
major  open  space  will  be  needed  to  provide  a  diversity  of  year- 
round  recreational  opportunities  at  the  city  scale.  For  this 
reason,  the  future  of  a  large  tract  of  undeveloped  and  minimally 
developed  land  along  the  Boston/Brookline  boundary  in  the  Roslindale, 
Jamaica  Plain  and  West  Roxbury  neighborhoods  will  be  considered 
as  a  whole  and  those  portions  which  are  of  environmental  and 
recreational  importance  protected  through  a  combination  of  legaM 
mechanisms. 

E.  Open  Space  as  a  Structuring  Element  in  the  Environment 

The  provision  of  open  space  areas  in  the  future  will  recognize 
the  potential  of  open  space  for  structuring  the  physical  form  of 
the  city  at  both  the  city  and  neighborhood  level  -  defining 
neighborhoods,  providing  contrast  to  the  urban  environment, 
serving  as  a  focus  of  neighborhood  identity  and  reflecting  the 
natural  topographic  features  which  determined  how  the  city  would 
develop.  Therefore,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  city  that: 

1.  The  last  vestiges  of  topographic  features  which  defined 
Boston's  original  landform  should  be  protected  and  enhanced, 
including  the  Fort  Point  Channel,  the  Charles  River  Estuary, 
hilltops  and  marshes. 

2.  The  linear  park  system  should  be  extended  to  provide  an 
element  of  physical  continuity  between  various  neighborhoods, 
the  downtown,  and  Boston's  major  natural  features. 

3.  Existing  formal  and  informal  open  space  areas  such  as 
public  squares,  grounds  of  public  buildings,  and  undeveloped 
sites  should  be  examined  in  relation  to  neighborhood  structure 
and  activity  patterns  and  actions  taken  to  improve  the  function 
of  open  space  in  this  context. 


F.  Environmental  Improvement 

City  policies  concerning  general  environmental  improvement 
include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following:  ' 

1.  Attention  will  be  given  to  landscaping  and  appropriate 
site  planning  of  public  lands  required  for  utilities,  highway 
rights-of-way  and  other  service  facilities. 

2.  All  trees  over  5  inch  caliper  will  be  regarded  as  a  public 
resource  and  will  not  be  removed  by  public  action  without 
prior  approval  of  the  Tree  Warden.  A  major,  ongoing  program 

of  tree  planting  and  maintenance  will  be  considered  an  essential 
public  activity. 

3.  Existing  sign  control  regulations  will  be  expanded  and 
made  more  stringent  as  part  of  a  zoning  amendment. 

4.  Flood  plain  zoning  and  zone  districts  for  existing  open 
space  should  be  added  to  the  present  Boston  zoning  code,  as 
should  special  environmental  protection  districts. 

5.  In  order  that  the  configuration,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  open  space  provided  in  new  development  can  be  controlled, 
zoning  should  be  reviewed  to  determine  whether  the  controls 
found  in  subdivision  regulations  can  be  incorporated  into 
Boston's  zoning. 

IX.     IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  OPEN  SPACE  PLAN  IN  REDUCING  CONFLICTS 
AND  CONTROLLING  URBAN  GROWTH 

Although  Boston  is  largely  developed,  it  has  not  exhausted  its 

development  potential.  Redevelopment,  albeit  at  a  different  scale  than 

has  been  carried  out  in  the  recent  past,  will  continue  if  the  city  is  to 

have  an  economic  future.  Many  existing  landholding  institutions  will 

phase  out  or  relocate.  Technology  and  economics  will  make  previously 

undesirable  sites  buildable.  And  conflicts  for  developable  land  will 


continue.  Without  a  clear  comniitmont,  plan  and  program  of  implementation, 
tlie  provision  of  open  space  is  likely  to  be  haphazard  and  subject  to 
highly  variable  political  and  economic  circumstances.  In  most  situations, 
open  space  is  likely  to  take  second  place  to  developer  interests.  On 
the  other  hand,  demand  for  open  space  may  be  used  as  a  surrogate  for  those 
who  wish  to  exclude  "undesirable"  development  from  their  neighborhoods. 
An  Open  Space  Plan  and  Program  for  Boston  can  reduce  situations 
of  conflict  and  foreclose  the  possibilities  of  those  who  would  misuse 
the  issue  of  open  space.  Well  planned  and  forcefully  implemented,  the 
Open  Space  Plan  and  Recreation  Program  for  Boston  can  not  only  satisfy 
future  recreation  needs  of  Boston's  residents  but  help  to  direct  Boston's 
grov^th  and  evolving  urban  form. 

X.     SUMMARY 

Boston  is  deficient  in  all  categories  of  open  space--from  neigh- 
borhood playgrounds  to  the  major  park  system.  This  deficiency  is  felt 
most  keenly  in  high  density,  low  income  areas  where  limited  mobility  and 
spendable  income  result  in  a  greater  dependence  on  local  public  recreational 
opportunites. 

Furthermore,  Boston  has  failed  to  protect  or  use  the  full  potential 
of  her  open  space  resources--especially  her  rivers  and  harbor.  Public 
park  lands  have  deteriorated  as  a  result  of  years  of  inadequate  maintenance. 
Although  tiie  public  agencies  responsible  are  now  in  the  process  of  im- 
proving existing  facilities,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  restoration 
work  as  well  as  new  acquisition  and  development.  Greater  diversity  in 
recreational  opportunity  is  needed. 

If  it  is  to  meet  anticipated  increases  in  demand  for  open  space 
recreation  facilities,  the  city  of  Boston  must  reexamine  its  resources--  ■ 
in  existing  open  space,  as  yet  undeveloped  land,  and  land  which  may  be 
reclaimed  for  public  use.  Lands  for  open  space  must  be  designated,  and 


a  program  for  recreation  facilities  developed  on  the  basis  of  policies 
which  protect  important  resources  and  increase  the  recreational  oppor- 
tunities of  Boston's  residents  at  both  the  neighborhood  and  city  scale. 
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EXISTING  PUBLIC  OPEN  SPACE  IN  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON 
(DOTS  INDICATE  SITES  UNDER  3  ACRES) 


APPENDIX  A 


OPEN   SPACE   BY  TYPE  OF   FACILITY   IN 
BOSTON'S  PLANNING  DISTRICTS 

COB--City  of  Boston 
MDC--Metropolitan  District  Commission 

AREA                               PARKS*  PLAYGROUNDS           PLAYFIELDS               TOTAL 

E.   BOSTON    • 

COB                            2.39  18.83                    25.98                      47.20 

MDC                          46.50  -                            -                          46.50 

Total                       48.89  18.83                    25.98                      93.70 

CHARLESTOWN  ^,      ^ 

COB                             2.05  16.62                     12.38                       31.05 

MDC                             3.70  1.07                          -                             4.77 

Total                         5.75  17.69                    12.38                      35. a2 

SO.   BOSTON 

COB                          18.66-  15.07                     57.0                      100.73 

MDC                          89.40  -                            -                          89.40 

Total                    103.05  15.07                    57.0                      180.13 

CENTRAL   (Incl.   North  End,   So.  Cove) 

COB                         74.64  6.55                        -             ...      81.19 

MDC  .  . 

Total                      74.64  6.55                        -                         81.19 


PLAYGROUNDS 

PLAYFIELDS 

18.83 

25.93 

18.83 

25.98 

16.62 

1.07 

17.69 

12.38 
12.38 

15.07 

57.0 

15.07 

57.0 

:) 

6.55 

- 

6.55 

- 

1.17 

- 

1.17 

- 

13.48 

- 

13.48 

- 

12.64 

11.54 

12.64 

11.54 

31.30 

6.85 

38.15 

23.44 
23.44 

BACK  BAY/ 

BEACON  HILL 

COB         ■  10.83         1.17  -  12.0 

MDC  54.10  -  -  54.10 

Total         64.93         1.17  -  66.10 

SOUTH  END  . 

COB  8.08         13.48  -  21.56 

MDC 

Total  ■        8.08        13.48  -  21.56 

FENWAY/ 

KENMORE 

COB  143.82  12.64  11.54  168.00 

MDC  14.20  -  -  14.20 

Total  158.02  12.64  11.54  182.20 

ALLSTON/ 

BRIGHTON 

COB  60.47  31.30  23.44  115.21 

MDC  ■  233.45  6.85  -  240.30 

Total  293.92  38.15  23.44  355.51 


*     including  city  wide  parks  and  parkways 


AREA 


PARKS 


JAMAICA  PLAIN/ 

PARKER  HILL 

COB 

197. 

70 

HOC 

- 

Total 

197. 

70 

WASH. 

PK./ 

MODEL 

CITIES 

COB 

425. 

92 

MDC 

89. 

,00 

Total 

514. 

92 

DORCHESTER 

COB 

41. 

,49 

MDC 

128. 

,70 

Total 

170, 

.19 

ROSE  I ND ALE 

COB 

285, 

.59 

MDC 

- 

Total 

285, 

.59 

WEST 

ROXBURY 

COB 

.14 

MDC 

80 

.34 

Total 

80 

.48 

HYDE 

PARK 

COB 

158 

.50 

MDC 

536 

.87 

Total     ■ 

695 

.37 

HARBOR  ISLANDS 

MDC 

90 

.00 

TOTAl 

2,796 

.54 

PLAYGROUNDS 

PLAYFIELDS 

23.53 

1.93 

25.46 

- 

60.46 

14.00 

60.46 

14.00 

93.89 

5.57 

99.46 

85.42 
85.42 

19.84 

2.20 

22.04 

9.63 
9.63 

21.09 

10.83 

21.09 

10.83 

23.65 

11.10 
34.75 

13.03 
13.03 

386,84 


263.25 


TOTAL 


221.23 

1.93 

223.16 


500.38 

89.00 

589.38 


220.30 
134.27 
355.07 


315.06 

2.20 

317.26 


32.06 

80.34 

112.40 


195.18 
743.15 

90.00 
3,446.63 


APPENDIX   C 

1950-1970  POPULATION  BY  PLANNING  DISTRICTS 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON 


E.  BOSTON 

CHARLESTOWN 

SO.   BOSTON 

CENTRAL 

BACK  BAY/BEACON 
HILL 

SOUTH  END 

FENWAY/KENMORE 

ALLSTON/BRIGHTON 

JAMAICA  PLAIN/ 
PARKER  HILL 

WASH.  PK. /MODEL 
CITIES 

DORCHESTER 

ROSLINDALE 

WEST  ROXBURY 

HYDE 'PARK 

HARBOR  ISLANDS 

CREW  OF  VESSELS 

CITY  TOTAL 


1950 
pop. 

51,152 

31,332 

,  56,670 

38,381 

28,150 

57,218 
36,649  . 
67,102 
58,015 

121,828 

162,090 

37,036 

25,660 

29,019 

2,144 

801,444 


%  change 
1950-1960 

-14.3 

-35.7 

-21.0 

-46.1 

-11.4 

-38.8 
-10.1 

-  4.3 

-  7.7 

-23.0 

-  3.8 
+  4.8 
+  9.5 
+13.7 


-12.9 


1960 
pop. 

43,809 

20,147 

43,959 

20,681 

24,939 

35,002 
32,963 
64,207 
53,568 

93,777 

155,836 

38,825 

28,098 

32,995 

1,812 

7,463* 

698,081 


%  change 
1960-1970 

-11  .3 

-23.8 

-12.4 

-  6.5 
+10.4 

-35.2 

-  .8 
-10.8 

-24.2 

-  2.1 
+  1.9 
+24.5 
+  6.0 


-  8.1 


1970 
pop. 

38,873 

15,353 

38,488 

19,344 

27,538 

22,680 
32,965 
63,657 
47,767 

71,095 

152,529 

39,558 

34,989 

34,977 

1,241 
27** 

641,071 


*       all   members 

**     Boston  Home  Port  members  only 


